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THE NEGROES OF ST. LOUIS. 
By Lilian Bkandt. 



1. The Social Environment. 

The population of St. Louis, in the variety of its com- 
position, is typically American. At first an almost purely 
French settlement, the development of the steamboat inter- 
est and the importance of the city as a center of trade soon 
attracted men from all over the United States. The first 
important addition from Europe came when the Irish began 
to leave home in the thirties. After 1848 the Germans 
poured in, and continued to come until in 1890 they num- 
bered 66,000; since 1890 the number has decreased to 
55,781. In the last twenty years the city has received 
its quota of the increasing immigration from the south and 
east of Europe. There are a few Chinese, and in fact almost 
every known country of the world is represented here. The 
Negro was brought in by the slave-holding colonists of the 
early days, and has continued to come of his own free will 
since the civil war. 

The population at present, therefore, consists of the follow- 
ing elements ; 
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TABLE I.— (DIAGRAM I.) 
Population of St. Louis, 1900. 



Class. 



White . 

Native born . 

Of native parents 
Of foreign parents 

Foreign born . 

Negro . 

Other colored 



Total 



Number. 


Per Cent. 


539,385 


93.77 


428,419 


74.48 


189,249 


32.90 


239,170 


41.58 


110,966 


19.29 


35,516 


6.17 


337 


.06 


575,238 


100.00 



DIAGRAM I.— (TABLE I.) 
Population by Nativity, 1900. 
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First, not in numbers, but in priority of occupation by 
their fathers, come the native born whites of native parent- 
age, and these are less than a third of the total population. 
Second, the largest class of all, we have the children of immi- 
grants, who form 41.58 per cent of the total population and 
over half of the native born whites. The foreign born con- 
stitute 19.29 per cent, a proportion less by 6 per cent than 
in 1890. 

There has been a change also in the relative importance 
of the different nationalties, reflecting the change in the 
mass of immigration. In 1890, 57.45 per cent of the foreigners 
were German, and 21.13 per cent Irish. Both these per- 
centages have decreased at the cost of an increase in the 
proportion furnished by southeastern Europe. In 1900 the 
Germans constituted but 52.79 per cent of the total number 
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of the foreign born, and the Irish 17.44 per cent, while the 
quota furnished by the states of the south and east of Europe 
had increased to 14,235, or 12.78 per cent of the foreign born. 

DIAGRAM II. 

Nationality of Foreign Population, 1900. 




In such a setting we find 35,516 Negroes, a group not 
much smaller, absolutely, than the one in Philadelphia, and 
constituting a larger proportion of the population of the city. 
In fact, St. Louis ranks second only to Baltimore, among 
the ten largest cities of the United States, in the relative 
number of its Negro inhabitants. 

The "problem" presented by this group, however, depends 
on considerations of which size, even relative size, is not first 
in importance. The seriousness of the problem of any race 
or nationality in the United States depends, to begin with, on 
the degree of difference between it and the prevailing na- 
tional type ; and in the next place, on the strength of the 
forces at work within and without the people to bring them 
in touch with what is best in American civilization. These 
forces are their racial or national characteristics and tend- 
encies ; their adaptability to new conditions, climatic, eco- 
nomic, social, and political ; the influence of their own leaders ; 
and the attitude of environing humanity towards their efforts, 
in cooperating with them, or in hindering them by indifference 
or distinct discouragement. There is, for example, no Ger- 
man problem, though the Germans form a large part of our 
population, because they are already in line with American 
ideals before they come over, and quickly become assimilated. 
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On the other hand, the Russians, the Hungarians, and the 
Poles require more assistance to be converted into desirable 
American citizens, and one of the most hopeful features of 
their situation is that, especially among the Jews, the work 
is being seriously undertaken by leaders of their own race. 
In any study of the Negroes all of these elements should be 
taken into consideration, and the vital point to investigate 
is how far their condition is due to native and ineradicable 
characteristics, whether physical, mental or moral, and how 
far it is the result of circumstances. If it seems to be rather 
the result of their history and present environment, and if 
at the same time there are signs of progress, and if the race 
leaders who have been evolved are working along what seem 
the best lines, and have the sympathy of an increasing portion 
of the white population, there is ground for the faith that 
the Negro problem, while sufficiently serious, is not unsolv- 
able. 

2. Population Statistics. 

The Negro has been a feature in the life of St. Louis almost 
since the founding of the city. It is improbable that the 
thirty hunters, farmers, and artisans who came here with 
Auguste Chouteau in 1764 to establish a trading station un- 
der the direction of Pierre Laclede were slave owners, but 
there is hardly a doubt that slaves were brought in by 
families coming from New Orleans and Illinois the next 
year. 1 The slave-holding character of the settlement as estab- 
lished by the early French traders attracted a number of 
wealthy planters from San Domingo when slavery was abol- 
ished there, and after the passing of the Northwest Ordinance 
many slave holders crossed over from Illinois. There is proof 
in existing records 2 that the sale of slaves began within two 
years after the founding of the city, and in the course of 
time St. Louis became the slave market for the surrounding 
country. The census of Governor Delassus 3 shows that in 

1 Hyde and Conard, Enc. of the History of St. Louis, iv, 2075 ff. 

2 Billon, i, 62. 

3 Scharf , History of St. Louis, i, 309. 
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1799 St. Louis had a population of 925 souls and of these 
601 were whites, 56 were free Negroes, and 268 were slaves. 
In 1810 the slaves were reckoned at from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the population. The status of slavery was not affected 
by the Louisiana Purchase, and the controversy over the 
admission of Missouri into the Union resulted in establishing 
that institution in the state. It was abolished by the con- 
stitutional convention of 1865. The free Negroes, however, 
increased faster than the slaves ; only 17 per cent of the 
colored population at the begining of the century, they formed 
a third of it in 1850, and over one-half at the breaking 
out of the Civil War. The growth of St. Louis since 1850 
has been remarkable, and the Negroes have more than kept 
pace with the white population. 

TABLE II.— (DIAGRAM III.) 

Population of St. Louis, by Rack, 1850-1900. 



Census 
Year. 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 



Aggregate 
Population. 



77,860 
160,773 
310,864 
350,518 
451,569 
575,238 



Negro. 



White. 



73,806 
157,476 
288,737 
328,191 
424,704 
539,385 



Slave. 


Free. 

1,398 


Total. 


2,656 


4,054 


1,542 


1,755 


3,297 
22,088 
22,056 
26,865 






35,516 



In the half century the white population has increased 
830 per cent, and the Negroes 776 per cent. The increase 
by the decades is shown in the next table. 

The decade just before the war was one of great prosperity. 
St. Louis was the point of departure for the new West 
and the northern terminus of the growing river commerce. 
The white population was more than doubled. This immi- 
gration was composed partly of men from the Eastern United 
States, but chiefly of foreigners who began to pour in after 
the European revolutions of 1848. There was, however, an 
actual decrease in the colored population ; this decrease 
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DIAGRAM III. 

Growth of the Population, 1850-1900. 
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TABLE III. 



Increase by Decades in White and Negro Population of St. Louis, 

1850-1900. 





White. 


Negro. 


Decade. 




















Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1850-1860 


83,670 


113.36 


757* 


18.68* 


1860-1870 


131,261 


83.35 


18,791 


569.94 


1870-1880 


39,454 


13.66 


168 


.76 


1880-1890 


96,513 


29.41 


4,609 


20.71 


1890-1900 


114,681 


27.00 


8,651 


32.20 



* Decrease. 



was among the slaves, and several explanations may be 
suggested, though none of them can be proved. There was 
a growing anti-slavery sentiment, caused by the character of 
the addition to the white population, which was, as has been 
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said, largely German and Yankee. This new public opinion 
may have caused some slave holders to free their slaves and 
others to sell them South. Then, too, it was not difficult for 
slaves to escape across the river into a free state, and there 
were not wanting agents of the Underground Railway to 
help them on out of danger. Between 1860 and 1870 a phe- 
nomenal increase is indicated in both classes of the population . 
Part of this increase is probable, but the whole is impossible. 
Business interests were revived and extended immediately 
after the war, and St. Louis naturally received many of 
the freed slaves, from the states "down the river" and even 
from Maryland and Virginia, in their search for the perquisites 
of liberty believed to be found in cities. But an influx of 
nearly 19,000 Negroes in ten years seems incredible even after 
allowing for facilities of transportation and the inducements 
held out by the growing demand for labor on the levee and 
around the railroad station, and it is probable that the unreli- 
able census of 1870 erred here on the side of exaggeration. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the very slight increase that 
appears in the next decade. The business depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1873 was not sufficient to account for such 
stagnation as these figures would indicate, and the fact that 
in 1876 the city limits were extended to include a territory 
two or three times as great in extent as the original city is 
an additional reason for witholding credence. The error was 
greater, as it always is, among the Negroes. Between 1880 
and 1890 there was a normal increase of nearly 21 per cent in 
the Negro population and 29.4 per cent among the whites. 
The present census shows that in the last decade the rate of 
increase has been greater among the Negroes than among the 
whites by 5 per cent. The explanation advanced by some of 
the prominent Negro citizens, that the numerous lynchings 
which have been taking place in Texas and other states to 
the south of us are driving many desirable Negroes north, 
seems hardly sufficient. It is more probable that we have 
here an example of the tendency city-ward which is strong in 
all classes of population, but especially strong in the Negroes. 
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This supposition is borne out by an examination of the 
increase in the state at large, excluding St. Louis. It is 
found that the white population has increased only 14.34 
per cent, as compared with 27 per cent in St. Louis, and 
that the Negroes have gained only 1.95 per cent in the ten 
years. 

The importance of the Negro in the city at different dates 
is shown .by the next table. 



TABLE IV.— (DIAGRAM IV.) 

Percentage of Total Population Formed by Different Elements of the 
Population, 1850-1900. 



Census Years. 


Aggregate 
Population. 


White. 


Negro. 


Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Indian. 


1850 


100.00 


94.79 


5.21 


* 


1860 


100.00 


97.95 


2.05 


* 


1870 


100.00 


92.88 


7.10 


.02 


1880 


100.00 


93.63 


6.35 


.02 


1890 


100.00 


94.05 


5.95 


t 


1900 


100.00 


93.78 


6.17 


.05 



* Included with Negroes. 



t Less than .01 per cent. 



DIAGRAM IV.— (TABLE IV.) 
Proportion of Negroes in Population, 1850-1900, 
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The Negro appears to have been of least consequence in 
1860 and of most in 1870, when we must decide he was over- 
rated. At present he forms over 6 per cent of the popula- 
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tion of the city, a somewhat larger proportion than in 1890. 
The foreigner, on the other hand, has lost ground during the 
last decade, the statistics showing an actual decrease of 3.44 
per cent in the foreign-born population. The natural infer- 
ence is that in St. Louis the Negro is not destined to be 
superseded by the European. 

3. Present Condition. 

In 1900, the Negro population of St. Louis numbered 
35,516. Turning to a study of the group at the present 
time its constitution in point of sex and age are the first 
characteristics to invite attention. 

The proportion of males to females is given in the follow- 
ing tables : — 

TABLE V. 

Population of St. Louis, by Sex, Race, and Nativity, 1900. 





Total Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


Class. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Negro . . . 

White . . . 
Native born 
Foreign born 


35,516 
539,385 
429,419 
110,966 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


17,496 
270,378 
211,344 

59,034 


49.26 
50.13 
49.21 
53.20 


18,020 
269,007 
217,075 

51,932 


50.74 
49.87 
50.79 
46.80 


Total . . . 


575,238 


100.00 


298,197 


51.84 


287,041 


48.16 



TABLE V. 
Population of Missouri, by Sex, Race, and Nativity, 1900. 





Total Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


Class. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Negro . . . 

White . . . 
Native born 
Foreign born 


161,234 
2,944,843 
2,890,286 

216,379 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


81,206 

1,513,977 

1,475,593 

120,117 


50.43 
51.41 
51.05 
55.51 


80,028 
1,430,866 
1,414,693 

96,262 


49.57 
48.59 
48.95 
44.49 


Total . . . 


3,106,665 


100.00 


1,595,710 


51.36 


1,510,955 


48.74 



Negro 



Missouri, excluding St. Louis. 
125,718 100.00 63,710 50.67 



62,008 



49.33 
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In the matter of sex the comparison should be made with 
the native-born whites, not with the total white population, 
for the reason that in the foreign-born element there is the 
usual excess of males, and this affects the figures for the total 
white, and for the aggregate population. On this point the 
Negro population shows the same condition as the native- 
born white — a slight preponderance of females. This pre- 
ponderance is, perhaps, not too great to be explained by the 
number of girls who come to the city looking for employ- 
ment in domestic service. This explanation is upheld by the 
fact that in the population of Missouri there is an excess of 
males in all classes of the population, the excess being great- 
est, of course, among the foreign-born. Considering the 
Negro population of the state, excluding St. Louis, it is 
found that the excess of males just about counter-balances 
the excess of females in St. Louis, the proportion being 50.67 
to 49.33. 

In respect to age the following table (VI) and its accessory 
diagram (V) show that each of the classes of the population 
has a distinctive composition. 

The largest proportion is found at a different age-period 
in each case. The native-born white of native parentage is 
probably nearest to the normal, with its broad base of chil- 
dren under 15 and gradually diminishing proportions at 
the higher age-periods. There the promise for the future 
is greater than the present strength. The native-born of 
foreign parentage and the foreign-born supplement each 
other, the fathers of the first group appearing in the second, 
and the children of the second in the first. The Negro 
group shows peculiarities: it has a smaller proportion of 
children than any other except the foreign-born, but it has 
also a small proportion of old persons. This seems to con- 
firm the assumption that the Negro population is recruited 
largely by a class of young men and women who come to 
the city to find work. 

The relative economic strength of the groups is better 
seen by grouping together the persons under 15 in a class 
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TABLE VI.— (DIAGRAM V.) 

Age Composition of the Population of St. Louis, 1900, Classified Accord- 
ing to Sex, General Nativity and Color. 



65 years and over 
55-64 years 
45-54 " 
35-44 " 
25-34 " ' 
15-24 " 
5-14 " 
Under 5 years 



65 years and over 
55-64 years 
45-54 " 
35-44 " 
35-34 " 
15-24 " 
5-14 " 
Under 5 years 



65 years and over 
55-64 years 
45-54 " 
35-44 " 
25-34 " 
15-24 " 
5-14 " 
Under 5 years 



65 years and over 
55-64 years 
45-54 " 
35-44 " 
25-34 " 
15-24 " 
5-14 " 
Under 5 years 
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that may be called dependent and comparing them with 
the " productive " part of the group. 

TABLE VII. 
Proportion of the Population in the Dependent and Productive Age- 
Periods, by Sex, Color, and Nativity. 





White. 








Native Born. 


Foreign Born. 




Ages. 


Of Native 
Parentage. 


Of Foreign 
Parentage. 


Negro. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 15 > 
65 and over J 
15 to 64 . . 
Unknown . . 


45.5 

53.2 
1.3 


46.4 

53.2 
0.4 


33.4 

66.6 
0.0 


31.2 

68.7 
0.1 


13.5 

86.1 
0.4 


16.3 

83.4 
0.3 


24.5 

74.3 
1.2 


24.6 

74.3 
1.1 


Total . . . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



It appears from this comparison that the Negro stands 
second only to the foreign born white in potential economic 
strength, and that the men and the women at the produc- 
tive ages form exactly the same proportion (74.3 per cent) 
of the total population. The proportion of the Negro 
population which is dependent by reason of age is only 54 
per cent as great as the corresponding proportion of the 
native born white population. 

Table VIII shows the voting strength of the Negro as com- 
pared with that of the native born and the foreign born 
white population. 

TABLE VIII. 
Percentages of the Aggregate Population and of the Male Population 
21 Years of Age and Over Formed by Each Element of the 
Population, 1900. 





Aggre- 
gate. 


Whites. 


Negroes. 






Native Born. 


Foreign Born. 


Other 
Colored. 


Total population 
Males of voting age 


100.00 
100.00 


74.48 
60.85 


19.29 
32.14 


6.17 
6.82 


0.06 
0.19 
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The Negroes furnish 6.82 per cent of the total male 
population of voting age, but only 6.17 per cent of the 
general population, while the native born white voters are 
only 60.85 per cent of all voters, though the native white 
population is 74.48 per cent of the total population. The 
voting strength of the foreign white, which appears out of 
all proportion to their strength in the population, is reduced 
by the necessity for naturalization. 

Finally, a comparison of the groups is made in regard to 
women of child-bearing age. 

TABLE IX. 

Women Between the Ages op 15 and 44. 







White. 








Native Born, 
of Native 
Parentage. 


Native Born, 
of Foreign 
Parentage. 


Foreign Born. 

24,003 
21.63 


Negro. 


Number . 

Per cent of total population 


42,123 
22.26 


76,975 
32.18 


11,060 
31.14 



From this table it is seen that the women between the 
ages of 15 and 44 form a much larger proportion of the 
Negro population than of either the native white of native 
parentage or the foreign white. 

The Negro population of St. Louis, then, has an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion of men and women at the 
productive ages, and of women at the child-bearing age, and 
an undue quota of men of voting age, none of which charac- 
teristics is an unmixed advantage. 

Depending on the composition of the population in sex 
and age is a third classification, the classification according 
to conjugal condition. The fact that the elements of the 
population differ in their sex and age constitution must not 
be lost sight of in considering their conjugal condition. For 
a general comparison it suffices to throw out of the calcula- 
tion the population under 15 years of age. Table X shows 
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the proportion of the single, the married, and the widowed 
and divorced, among the men and among the women of the 
native white population of native parent age, the native 
white of foreign parentage, the foreign white, and the 

Negroes. 

TABLE X. 

Conjugal Condition of Population Over 15 Years of Age by General 
Nativity, Color, and Sex, 1900. 





Single. 


Married. 


Widowed ar 


d Divorced. 


Unknown 


Males. 


u 

S 


o 


Sh 
<D 

a 


c 
o 


Sh 

<D 

a 

3 


c 

u 

CD 


Per cent. 


Native white of native 














parentage .... 


26,235 


50.04 


24,104 


45.97 


2,001 


3.82 


017 


Native white of foreign 
















parentage .... 


42,396 


54.71 


33,267 


42.93 


1,780 


2.30 


0.06 


Foreign white . . . 


13,887 


24.23 


38,678 


67.49 


4,699 


8.20 


0.08 


Negroes 


5,925 


44.22 


6,530 


48.73 


914 


6.82 


0.23 


Females. 
















Native white of native 
















parentage .... 


20,503 


39.73 


24,891 


48.24 


6,144 


11.91 


0.12 


Native white of foreign 
















parentage .... 


37,555 


44.03 


41,494 


48.65 


6,137 


7.20 


12 


Foreign white . . . 


7,652 


15.22, 


29,298 


58.29 


13,213 


26.29 


0.20 


Negroes 


4,015 


28.90 


6,830 


49.17 


3,029 


21.81 


0.12 



ft is noticeable that the proportion of single is in each case 
less among the women that it is among the men, and that 
most of this difference is compensated for by a larger pro- 
portion of widowed. This larger proportion of widows than 
of widowers indicated the higher mortality among men and 
their greater disposition to re-marry. The popular idea of 
the Negro's aversion to the single state receives confirmation 
here, though not so strikingly as might be expected. 

The number of young people who drift to the city for 
work is one reason why the proportion of single is not still 
smaller than it is, and the indifference of a part of the 
Negroes to the formality of a legal tie is another. The pro- 
portion of widowed bears evidence to the high death rate of 
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the Negro. The number of widows is increased by women 
whose husbands have deserted them when the family burdens 
grew too heavy and by women with illegitimate children. 
Both of these classes are larger among the Negroes than in 
any other part of the population, and the assumption of the 
title of widow is a method frequently adopted for attaining 
social standing. 

A more detailed comparison of the Negroes with the native 
white population of native parentage is given in Table XI 
where both men and women are classified by age. 

Marriage, with its attendant phenomenon, widowhood, 
appear earlier among the women in both cases, and earlier 
among both sexes of the Negroes than among the whites. 
The Negro women show a stronger tendency to marry at all 
ages than the white women of native parentage, and a more 
than correspondingly greater proportion of widows. This 
large proportion of widows is of great significance as indica- 
ting the economic struggle which is the usual accompaniment 
of this social state, for whether or not the woman has a legal 
claim to the designation she is almost sure to have all the 
attendant disabilities. The Negro men appear to marry faster 
than the white men up to the age of 30, but after that the 
single constitute a more important element among them than 
they do among the white men. It may well be that the 
husbands of some of the " widows " are included here and 
swell the ranks of the " single " to more than their just 
proportion. 

4. Distribution of Negroes. 

The distribution of any element of the population over the 
city is significant both as indicating the character of the ele- 
ment and as accounting in some measure for its character. 
A word in regard to the topography of St. Louis is nec- 
essary. This city has a situation which could hardly be 
paralleled in the possibilities it offers of expansion. It lies 
like an open fan for eighteen miles along a bend in the river, 
the two reaches of tne river acting as the outside sticks of 
the fan. The business part is just at the curve of the river 
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and is constantly pushing north and south and west, encroach- 
ing on the residence streets. The residence portion, in turn, 
expands in the same way to the north and south and west. 
The growth has been, and will continue to be, by concentric 
zones to the west. The most desirable residence sections at 
any date, are, generally speaking, to be found towards the 
western edge of the city. It is noticeable that there was a 
tendency to separation of the white from the black as early 
as there was a free Negro population of any consideration. 
In 1860 the city was divided into ten wards ; 44 per cent of 
the total slave population was contained in two wards, and 
these two, the fifth and sixth, were the aristocratic residence 
section of the city at that time ; 49 per cent of the free 
Negroes are found in two wards, but not the same two. 
The fourth and seventh lay to the north and south of the 
fifth and sixth and extended west from the river. The parts 
next the river were poor districts then, as they are now. It 
was natural that the free Negroes, whose chief occupations 
at that period were connected with the boats and the levee, 
should congregate there and form the nucleus of two of the 
worst slums in the city. In 1870 three of the twelve wards 
of the city contained 55 per cent of the Negroes ; but the 
white population of the same three wards was only 30 per 
cent of the total white population. These three wards, the 
fourth, fifth, and eighth, correspond to the fourth and seventh 
in 1860, with an extension to the south. The character of the 
districts was unchanged. For 1880 no figures by wards and 
race are available. In 1890 there were twenty-eight wards. 
The segregation of the Negroes had increased : 39 per cent 
of the Negro population was found in five wards containing 
only 15 per cent of the white population. In 1900 the con- 
centration is still more marked, for 49 per cent of the Negroes 
live in six wards, where is found only 14 per cent of the 
white population. As the ward lines are changed every five 
years (in 1887, 1892, 1897, etc.) it is impossible to make a 
strictly accurate comparison of conditions in 1890 and 1900. 
A fairly reliable impression, however, may be obtained from 
shaded maps showing the relative importance of the Negroes 
in each ward. The tables on which the maps are based are 
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here given. Since the number of wards was the same in 
1900 as in 1890 the two tables have been combined in the 
interest of compactness, but it must be remembered that any 
given ward — 15, for example, — in 1900 does not represent 
the same area, nor even necessarily the same general locality, 
as the ward with the corresponding number in 1890. The 
fact that in ward 15, in 1890, 29.75 per cent of the popula- 
tion was colored, while in 1900 the Negroes formed only 
21.98 per cent of the total population of ward 15 does not 
mean a lessening in the concentration in a definite area ; it 
means, indeed, just nothing. 

TABLE XII. 

Population of St. Louis by Wards, 1890 and 1900. 





1890. 


1900. 


Ward. 


Total 
Population . 


Negroes. 


Total 
Population. 


Negroes. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


1 


11,293 


1,382 


12.24 


25,139 


1,569 


6.24 


2 


10,893 


1,284 


11.79 


21,030 


458 


2.18 


3 


13,490 


965 


7.15 


22,958 


1,343 


5.85 


4 


12,790 


397 


3.10 


12,212 


2,396 


19.63 


5 


16,730 


582 


3.48 


12,349 


2,442 


19.78 


6 


18,366 


538 


1.84 


19,140 


1,409 


7.36 


7 


20,501 


72 


.35 


22,626 


533 


2.36 


8 


13,322 


1,391 


10.44 


21,012 


3 


.01 


9 


20,712 


98 


.47 


21,026 


97 


.46 


10 


17,755 


1,077 


6.06 


25,978 


365 


1.40 


11 


18,367 


438 


2.38 


22,105 


1,083 


4.89 


12 


15,234 


38 


.25 


25,220 


153 


.61 


13 


11,837 


873 


7.37 


19,811 


1,064 


5.37 


14 


15,369 


427 


2.78 


15,098 


3,427 


22.70 


15 


11,913 


3,544 


29.75 


17,544 


3,857 


21.98 


16 


13,804 


108 


.78 


21,408 


959 


4.48 


17 


15,201 


2,093 


13.77 


18,953 


154 


.81 


18 


17,462 


486 


2.78 


18,799 


3 


.01 


19 


16,363 


1,592 


9.72 


20,245 


284 


1.40 


20 


14,783 


1,228 


8.31 


18,803 


1,619 


8.61 


21 


16,713 


916 


5.48 


18,173 


870 


4.78 


22 


15,678 


842 


5.38 


16,974 


2,709 


15.96 


23 


19,815 


111 


.56 


17,985 


2,645 


14.71 


24 


16,777 


855 


5.09 


27,317 


641 


2.35 


25 


18,256 


1,315 


7.20 


21,311 


1,999 


9.38 


26 


18,093 


1,817 


10.04 


23,425 


2,026 


8.64 


27 


17,871 


1,263 


7.07 


20,599 


543 


2.64 


28 


22,392 


1,333 


5.95 


27,998 


865 


3.09 


Total 


451,770 


26,865 


5.95 


575,238 


35,516 


6.17 
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The apparent decrease in the western part of the city is 
deceptive ; the bulk of the Negro population of wards 26, 
27, and 28 in 1890 lay in the eastern part of these wards, and 
appears in 1900 in the new wards formed partly out of those 
districts. Allowing for this, it is evident from the maps 
both that the concentration is increasing, and that the 
concentrated area is extending westward. The Negroes 
are following, at a distance, the movement of the white 
population. 

At present, then, almost half of the Negroes live in six 
wards, in which they form from 14.71 to 22.70 per cent of 
the population of the ward. These wards, ranked according 
to the proportion of Negroes, are the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
fifth, fourth, twenty-second, and twenty-third. Wards 4, 5, 
14, and 15 form an irregular rectangle extending west from 
the river. Ward 4 is the mercantile section of the town and 
5 contains many factories. The partial tenement-house 
investigation made by the Board of Health in 1897 showed 
that ward 4 contained the highest number of tenement 
houses. 1 Ward 14 consists of the Union Station and streets 
that may be considered its inevitable environment, and is no 
better than such sections are apt to be in an American city. 
Ward 15 consists partly of fine old residences that have 
degenerated into second and third-rate boarding houses and 
partly of poor tenements and shanties that have never been 
anything else. As it is impossible to obtain figures for the 
area of the wards their density can only be estimnted. It is 
evident from a glance at the map that wards 4 and 5 are 
among the smallest. It must be remembered also that in 
both of them the available residence space is much less than 
appears on the map by reason of the large proportion of 
ground occupied for business purposes. And so, although 
the population of these two wards is somewhat smaller than 
that of any other, yet it is probable that their actual resi- 
dence portions have a greater density than is to be found 
anywhere else in the city. In wards 4 and 5 the dwellings 

1 Mayor's Message, 1897, p. 120. 
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are crowded in behind factories and warehouses. The white 
population is chiefly Italians and other south-eastern Euro- 
peans, and these districts are considered to be about the 
worst slums in the city. The fourteenth and fifteenth wards 
are not quite so bad, but the streets where the Negroes live 
consist of houses that are dirty and out of repair, if not 
actually in a tumble-down condition. Wards 22 and 23 lie 
west of 14 and 15 and are of a distinctly better character. 
They contain the better class of Negroes, the professional 
and successful business men. The houses in the Negro 
streets are comfortable and in fairly good condition, on the 
average, and many are owned by the occupant. This is a 
comparatively old section of the town, and the houses now 
occupied by Negroes were built by well-to-do white residents 
who have since moved farther west. Ward 23 includes also 
a poor quarter lying along the railroad tracks in low land 
which was once marshes. There is a considerable number 
of Negroes also in wards 25 and 26, which are very desirable 
residence sections. This number represents chiefly domestic 
servants, but there are also two or three settlements of well- 
to-do Negroes on certain streets. The 865 in ward 28 are 
nearly all servants. 

It is interesting to notice the converse of this fact of con- 
centration. There are two wards containing only three 
Negroes each, and the Negroes in wards 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, and 
19 together amount to less than 2 per cent of the total Negro 
population, while these wards contain 23 per cent of the 
whites. These six wards all have a distinctly German or 
Irish character. 

In general, it is true that the Negroes are almost absent 
from the sections of the city where there is a large foreign 
population, and that, with notable exceptions, they are con- 
centrated in the worst houses of the worst sections, wherever 
the natural lie of the land or the unpleasant accessories of 
civilization, such as railroads and factories, make residence 
undesirable. The overcrowding of rooms is a fact for which 
no statistics are available, but it is none the less a fact. 
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The hospitality of the Negroes and their willingness to take 
in any friend who finds himself without a home receive no 
check from the law. There are no state regulations con- 
cerning tenement houses, and the city ordinances go only so 
far as to class them under " nuisances " when they do not 
have "adequate" sewerage, drainage, ventilation, chimneys, 
halls, staircases, and " all reasonable precautions and pro- 
visions in every other particular, and adequate space for all 
occupants, so that the occupancy of said building or any 
apartment shall not be dangerous to life or health." 1 Under 
such provisions it is not surprising that the agent of the 
Provident Association should have found recently fourteen 
Negroes living in one room. 

The Negroes are kept in these undesirable localities not 
wholly by their own faults and incompetence, but partly by 
the obstacles which they encounter when they try to go into 
a better neighborhood. No landlord wishes to have Negro 
tenants come into his houses because it means a depreciation 
of the property sooner or later. When a Negro family moves 
into a street it generally happens that the white residents 
give place either to more Negroes or to a much inferior class 
of whites. To keep up the character of the street, therefore, 
or to reimburse himself in advance for the depreciation 
which he foresees, the landlord resorts to discriminating 
rents. A Negro going into a house previously occupied by 
a white family is obliged to pay from 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent more than his predecessor. A certain house in ward 25, 
for instance, rented for $25 per month to white tenants, but 
a Negro was asked $40. This is true even in the poorer 
districts. There are some comfortless three-room flats in 
ward 14 which were occupied until recently by white peo- 
ple paying $8.00 per month ; the Negroes living there now 
are charged $13. Sometimes when a Negro family moves 
into a "white" street the residents themselves undertake to 
deal with the question. An instance of this is described in 
the Globe Democrat for Sept. 5, 1901. It seems that on 

i Revised Ordinances o/1891, Art. XI, §§454-55. 
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Sept. 4th a white woman moved away from a certain street 
where she had been very unpopular with her neighbors ; 
when she was leaving, her neighbors gathered together and 
expressed their pleasure by a noisy serenade on tin pans 
and drums, with such effect that two were arrested for dis- 
turbing the peace. When a Negro appeared to take posses- 
sion of the house, however, the joy gave place to indignation, 
and an ominous silence greeted the new-comer in place of 
the cheers that he might have expected. The next morning 
two signs were displayed facing the house: " Notice — No 
colored people allowed to live in this block." A policeman 
was detailed to stand guard in the block for several days, to 
avert any disturbance that might arise. The residents 
declared, with dark implications, that they meant to try 
moral suasion u first." The Negroes paid no attention to 
the attitude of their neighbors ; the accredited rumor was 
that the unpopular white woman who had just left had sold 
the house to the Negro, with the deep design of troubling 
her enemies even more than she could by remaining there 
herself. This dramatic incident is significant of much besides 
the attitude of white toward black, but with the rest we are 
not now concerned. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with landlords and resi- 
dents in this policy of exclusion when one considers the 
undesirability of the average Negro as tenant or neighbor, 
but it is manifestly unfair that all Negroes should be judged 
by the average and treated accordingly. A knowledge of 
the discouragements encountered emphasizes the importance 
of the fact that there is an element of the Negro population 
which is getting out of the slums into localities that are not 
only decent but in many cases comfortable and pleasant. 

5. Vital Statistics. 

The interest and importance of vital statistics are equalled 
only by the difficulty of getting any that are reliable. A 
record of the deaths in St. Louis since 1867 is on file in 
the office of the Board of Health, and since 1877 a registra- 
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tion of births has been required. The figures for deaths in 
recent years are probably accurate, but the figures for births 
are even now so incomplete as to be of no value. In the 
absence of anything more satisfactory the tables are given 
for what they are worth : — 



TABLE XIII. 
Births and Deaths in St. Louis, 1867-1900. 





Number of Deaths. 












Number of Births. 


Year. 


All Ages. 


Under 5 Years. 






White, 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


1867 


6,075 


463 










1868 


4,854 


339 










1869 


5,526 


358 










1870 


6,329 


241 










1871 














1872 


7,684 


363 










1873 


8,142 


409 










1874 














1875 


.7,035 


497 










1876 


*5,802 


217 










1877 










2,282 


89 


1878 


5,451 


551 






4,483 


198 


1879 


5,576 


591 






4,385 


256 


1880 


5,584 


781 


2,587 


350 


7,019 


506 


1881 


7,591 


819 


3,252 


289 


7,704 


362 


1882 


7,030 


815 


3,139 


315 


8,061 


340 


1883 


7,342 


835 


3,098 


322 


8,440 


395 


1884 














1885 


* 6,671 


819 


2,762 


328 


9,513 


393 


1886 


7,437 


831 


3,135 


299 


9,900 


396 


1887 


8,338 


817 


3,472 


323 


10,186 


457 


1888 


8,002 


1,013 


3,274 


385 


10,885 


450 


1889 


7,022 


982 


2,809 


340 


11,390 


516 


1890 


7,506 


903 


2,801 


314 


11,077 


487 


1891 


8,531 


999 


3,129 


364 


11,158 


451 


1892 


9,116 


1,109 


3,228 


379 


11,840 


466 


1893 


9,198 


1,105 


3,183 


365 


11,404 


616 


1894 


8,710 


1,024 


2,812 


380 


12,233 


723 


1895 


8,263 


1,162 


2,008 


365 


11,168 


680 


1896 


9,897 


1,121 


2,962 


364 


11,281 


746 


1897 


9,554 


1,165 


2,576 


325 


11,600 


876 


1898 


8,908 


993 


2,313 


295 


10,815 


851 


1899 


8,828 


1,194 


2,678 


327 


10,422 


507 


1900 


8,638 


1,109 


2,409 


239 


10,763 


526 
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TARLE XIV. 
Death Rates and Birth Rates in St. Louis at the Census Years 1870-1900. 





Death Rate. 


Birth Sate. 


Year. 


All Ages. 


Under 5 Years. 




White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


21.92 
17.84 
17.67 
16.01 


10.91 
35.09 
33.36 
31.22 


57.14 
44.14 


132.99 
99.45 


22.39 
26.08 
19.95 


22.78 
17.99 
14.81 



A more astonishing figure than the death rate among the 
colored population in 1870 could hardly be imagined, for all 
investigation has gone to show that there is always an 
abnormally high death rate among Negroes in cities. This 
abnormally small rate is due largely to lying statistics ; the 
record of deaths was incomplete, and the size of the Negro 
population was exaggerated. (See above.) There was one 
circumstance, however, which would have operated to keep 
the rate low. During the preceding decade, it may be 
remembered, the Negro population increased enormously. 
An increase due to migration, even inter-state migration, 
means a large proportion of persons between the ages of 15 
and 40 and a small proportion of children and old persons. 
It is well known that mortality is greatest in the extreme 
age-periods. Any element of the population, therefore, with 
an unusual proportion of persons in the middle age-periods 
will have a small death rate. On account of the remarkable 
events of the preceding decade the Negro population of 
St. Louis in 1870 was so constituted, and the real death 
rate was probably low, though it could not have been so low 
as 10.91 per 1000. The rates for 1880, 1890, and 1900 are 
about what would be expected ; the rate for the colored is 
about double that for the whites. The difference is some- 
what greater than appears in the total urban population of 
the registration area of the United States in 1900, where the 
Negroes show a death rate of 31.1 and the white 17.9 ; 
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but it is not so great as in some of the southern cities. 
In Charleston, for example, the death rate among the whites 
in 1900 was 25.6, and among the Negroes, 46.7. The rate 
for both Negroes and whites has decreased since 1880, but 
the decrease is more marked for the Negroes, and this may 
fairly be taken as an indication of improvement in their 
economic condition. 

The combinations in which either the vital statistics or 
the census statistics for population are presented render it 
impossible to make any more significant comparisons than 
this of the number of deaths with the total population, 
except in 1890 and 1900, where the death rate for children 
under five years of age may be given. There is a greater 
excess of Negro mortality here than there is in the total 
population, the rate for the colored being 2.3 times that for 
the whites. This rate, however, is not larger than is found 
in other cities. 1 It is significant as indicating an enormous 
waste of life, and is to be explained by the lack of care and 
the ignorance in which the child is born and allowed to 
grow up, if he has sufficient vitality. 

In this respect there has been a marked improvement in 
the last decade in both races, the decrease being slightly 
greater for the white than for the colored population. The 
amount of improvement is probably not so great as is indi- 
cated by these figures, for the year 1900 was not an average 
year ; the summer was comparatively comfortable and did 
not work the usual havoc among infants. 

The birth rates are so absurd that it is hardly worth while 
to mention them. They show an alarming decline in both 
races since 1880, and at the last two census years a marked 
difference between the two races in favor of the whites. 
There are in St. Louis no conditions to make it probable 
that the white population has a birth rate lower even than 
that of France. It is still less probable that the Negroes of 
the city should have that mark of an old civilization, and 

» See Billings, Vital Statistics of Washington and Baltimore, pp. 6, 8 ; Hoffman, Race 
Traits and Tendencies, p. 44, 
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have it in a greater degree than the whites. The registra- 
tion of births is confessedly incomplete, and omissions are 
apt to be far more numerous among the Negroes than among 
the whites, for reasons sufficiently obvious. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would only be misleading to attempt any 
study of the relation of births to deaths. There is no reason 
to think that the natural increase among the Negroes is much 
less than among the whites, although their environment 
would tend to make it somewhat less, the high birth rate due 
to their general improvidence and low degree of civilization 
being offset by a high death rate due to economic conditions. 
It has been firmly established by statistical investigations 1 
that the mortality among Negroes is chargeable largely to 
consumption, pneumonia, and children's diseases ; the death 
rate under five shows the ravages of the last mentioned. Of 
the 1109 deaths occurring among the colored population in 
1900, 178, or 16 per cent were caused by phthisis and tuber- 
culosis, and 131, or 11.8 per cent by pneumonia. The death 
rate from phthisis and other tubercular diseases was for the 
white population 1535 per 100,000, and for the colored 5012, 
or 3.2 times as great. The difference in the case of pneu- 
monia is less, the death rate for the whites being 1679, and 
for the colored 3688 per 100,000. The rates in the case of 
homicides are interesting, not because the deaths from this 
cause form a large proportion of all the deaths, but because 
of the disparity between the two races ; the rate among the 
whites is 128 per 100,000, among the Negroes 844, or over 
six times as great. The prevalence of consumption and 
pneumonia is due rather to negligence, ignorance, and pov- 
erty than to any physiological race characteristic. Negroes 
go insufficiently clothed in cold weather, are careless about 
wet clothing, are unwilling to call for medical attendance 
until the last moment, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation, and live in surroundings that favor the spread 
of bacteriological diseases. 

1 See Billings, Vital Statistics of Cities. Atlanta University Conference, I. 
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The figures for patients treated at the small-pox hospital 
in years when there has been an epidemic of that disease, 
are here given : — 

TABLE xv. 

Patients Treated at the Small-Pox Hospital in Selected Years. 









Colored. 


Year. 


Total Number. 


White. 


Number. 


Per cent of Total. 


1869 


271 


140 


131 


48.33 


1872-73 


1,244 


1,021 


223 


17.92 


1873-74 


157 


136 


21 


13.46 


1874-75 


467 


392 


75 


16.08 


1881-82 


344 


241 


103 


29.94 


1883-84 


777 


630 


147 


18.92 



(The " colored " here, as in tables VIII and IX, include 
Chinese and Indians, but their numbers are not large enough 
materially to vitiate the statistics.) The colored patients 
formed from 13.46 per cent to 48.33 per cent of the total 
number, though they have never composed much over 7 per 
cent of the population of the city. In the epidemic of the 
winter of 1872-73 the mortality among the native-born 
colored patients (i.e., the Negroes) was 45.39 per cent of the 
total number of cases, while among the native-born whites it 
was only 33 per cent. These figures, like those for con- 
sumption and pneumonia, point to constitutions weakened by 
bad sanitary conditions, poor food, and general carelessness. 

The only facts that can be said to be established by the 
vital statistics presented are that the death rate is almost 
twice as great among the Negroes as among the whites, but 
that the difference is slowly decreasing ; that the excess of 
mortality among the Negroes is greatest among children 
under five years of age ; and that pulmonary diseases are 
responsible for a large number of the other deaths. To one 
who has seen the conditions under which a large part of the 
Negro population of the city lives the death rates seem small 
and argue for vitality in the race rather than against it. 
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A comparison of the white and colored by social classes 
would doubtless show small differences in the death rate 
within the same class. The distribution in wards offers a 
rough class division, but unfortunately the deaths by wards 
were not obtainable. The noticeable decrease in the death 
rate since 1880 is one of several indications that the economic 
condition of the Negroes in St. Louis is improving. 

6. Property. 

It has been impossible to obtain data for the amount of 
property owned by St. Louis Negroes. The city records 
make no distinction of color on the tax rolls, and the subject 
apparently has never been investigated. Some indication of 
the conditions may be found in the United States census 
figures in regard to the ownership of homes. 



TABLE XVI.— (DIAGRAM VI.) 
Persons Owning and Hiring Homes in St. Louis, 1900. 





Number. 


Per Cent. 


Nativity and Race. 


Owners. 


Tenants. 


Unknown. 


Owners. 


Tenants. 


Unknown. 


St. Louis . . . 


26,804 


90,983 


3,336 


22.13 


75.11 


2.76 


Native bom Whites 
Foreign born " 
Negroes .... 
Other Colored 


11,0G1 
15,314 

428 

1 


50,145 

33,036 

7,739 

63 


1 ,922 

998 

412 

4 


17.53 

31.04 

4.91 

1.47 


79.43 
66.94 
90.29 
92.65 


3.04 
2.02 
4.80 
5.88 



DIAGRAM VI.— (TABLE XVI.) 
Percentage of Houses Owned by Occupants, 1900. 
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1. Native born Whites. 2. Foreign born Whites. 3. Negroes. 
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TABLE XVII.— (DIAGRAM VII.) 

Free and Encumbered Homes, 1900. 





Number. 


Per Cent. 


Nativity and Race. 


Free. 


Encumbered. 


Unknown. 


Free. 


Encumbered. 


Unknown. 


St. Louis . . . 


16,097 


9,699 


1,008 


60.05 


36.18 


3.77 


Native born Whites 
Foreign born " 
Negroes .... 
Other Colored 


6,259 

9,602 

236 


4,338 

5,186 

175 


464 

527 

17 

I 


56.59 

61.89 

55.14 

0.00 


39.22 

33.43 

40.89 

0.00 


4.19 

4.68 

3.97 

100.00 



DIAGRAM VII.— (TABLE XVII.) 
Percentage of Houses Owned Free of Encumbrance, 1900. 
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1. Native White. 2. Foreign White. 3. Negroes. 

Of the foreign-born white householders over 31 per cent 
owned the houses they occupied, but of the Negroes less than 
5 per cent. The native-born white persons held a middle 
ground, 17.53 per cent of them owning the houses in which 
they lived. The superiority of the foreign element in this 
respect is due to the large number of Germans. In point of 
encumbrance on houses that are owned there was less differ- 
ence between the three groups, and the Negroes were only a 
little behind their white fellow-citizens of native birth. This 
may mean that the homes of the Negroes are too poor to be 
mortgaged, but it is more probably a genuine indication of 
prosperity in the 5 per cent who do own their homes. 

In the last ten years the condition of the Negroes in St. 
Louis has improved considerably, and general observation 
shows that one accompaniment of this improvement has been 
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the acquisition of property, both for business purposes and 
for homes. The discriminating rents already referred to 
have had some influence in this direction, for the more 
intelligent and more able Negroes have seen that it would be 
cheaper in the long run to buy their houses than to rent 
them. The neighborhoods where this change is taking place 
are those mentioned above as being occupied by well-to-do 
Negroes, — certain streets in wards 22, 23, and 25. There 
are a few comfortable Negro homes also scattered along 
two or three streets otherwise almost wholly German, in spite 
of the antipathy that exists between the German and the 
Negro in economic relations. In addition to this disposition 
to buy real estate, it is evident from the study of business 
enterprises that the Negroes are accumulating capital. That 
there is a strong tendency towards acquiring property, seems 
beyond a doubt ; it has been mentioned by several prominent 
Negro citizens as one of the hopeful indications in regard to 
their race in this city. There are serious obstacles in the 
way of race prejudice and the poverty that makes difficult a 
start in the upward direction, yet one cannot but feel that in 
St. Louis, as in Philadelphia, the chief reason why the 
Negroes do not own far more property already is "misdirected 
energies"; and that u if the Negroes had bought little homes 
as persistently as they have worked to develop a church and 
secret society system, and had invested more of their earn- 
ings in savings banks and less in clothes, they would be in a 
far better condition to demand industrial opportunity than 
they are today." 1 

7. Occupations. 

The occupations engaged in by the Negro show more 
clearly than anything else, perhaps, his industrial value. 
The consensus of opinion among the intelligent Negroes of 
St. Louis, who are acquainted with conditions in other 
cities, seems to be that there is less opportunity for the Negro 
here than in cities either farther south or farther north, the 

* Pu Bois, p. 185, 



